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gentlemen “ put the flattering unction to their souls,” | 
| that it is the voice of fear, not of reason, which is call. | 


|ing on them, from every quarter of this commonwe | 
‘to remove from the land the heavy curse of slavery. 


Increase of coloured, 3,464 
equal to 50 per cent. 
Gain of coloured in 40 years, 3,986 


Should the whites decrease and the coloured in- 
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}about to make on this branch of the subject, I humbly 


| hope that I shall succeed in satisfying them, if there | 
| be any truth in history, and if the time has not ar-| 


population will then stand thus, whites, 4,912 
c coloured, 15,558 
The coloured being at that time, more than three 


| rived, when causes have ceased to produce their legi-| times as numerous as the whites. 


CARPENTER STREET, FOUR DOORS BELOW SEVENTH, | 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Extracts from the recent speech of Mr. Moore, in the} 
House of Delegates of Virginia, on the subject of | 
Negro Slavery. 


(Concluded fom page 122.) 


I will now briefly advert to another consequence of 
slavery, which is highly detrimental to the common- 
wealth, which is, that it retards and prevents thie in-| j 
crease of the population of the state. As a proof of 
this, I may direct your attention to the simple fact 
that, in the whole district of country lying on the east 
of the Blue Ridge, the white population has increased | 
but 61,332 in forty years, much less than either of the 
cities of New York and Philadelphia have increased | i 
in the same length of time. The great effect of sla- | 
very in retarding the growth of population will be 
made manifest by comparing the number of inhabit- | 
ants in Virginia with the number in New York at dif. | 
ferent periods. In 1790, the population of Virginia | 
was at least from two to three times as great as that 
of New York. In 1830, the whole population of Vir- | 
ginia was 1,216,299 ; thatof New York was 1,934,409. | 
From which it appears, that the inhabitants of New} 
York have increased at least five or six times as ra-| 
pidly as the inhabitants of Virginia; and the former | 
has one-third more inhabitants than the latter at this 
time, notwithstanding the territorial extent of ihe 
former is one-third less than that of the latter. If we 
compare the population of the other slave-holding with 
that of the non-slave-holding states, we shall find si- 
milar results arising from the sume cause ; and if we 
institute the same sort of comparison between some of 
our oldest and thickest settled counties and some of 
the counties in the eastern states, we shall find, that 
the inhabitants of the former never exceed thirty-nine, 
whilst those of the latter amount to from one to two 
hundred to the square mile. ‘These facts are within 
the knowledge, or reach, of every member of this 
house ; and those who have attended to the facts I have 
stated, as to the carelessness of the slaves in cultivat- 
ing the soil, and the indolence of the whites, in all} 
slave-holding countries, can readily account for the 
difference which exists as to population, between the | 
slave-holding and non-slave-holding states. 

Having now, sir, (in a most impertect manner, I | 
admit,) attempted to depict some of the many evils of} 
slavery which we already experience, let us inquire} 
what must be the ultimate consequence of retaining | 
them among us. ‘To my mind, the answer to this in- 
quiry mast be both obvious and appalling. It is, sir, | 
that the time will come, and at no distant day, when 
we shall be involved in all the horrors of a servile war, 
which will not end until both sides have suffered 
much; until the land shall every where be red with 
human blood, and until the slaves or the whites are 
totally exterminated. Shall I be told, sir, that these 
are unfounded apprehensions ? that they are nothing 
but the exaggerations of a heated imagination ? Sach 
a reply will not convince me, that I am in error, or 
satisfy that numerous class of our fellow-citizens who 
concur in the opinions I have expressed. Let not 


ning of a servile war ; and from what we 


timate results, that the dreadful catastrophe in which | 
I have predicted our slave system must result, if per- 


| sisted in, is as inevitable as any event which has not | 


jalready transpired. 

I lay it down as a maxim not to be disputed, that 
our slaves, like all the rest of the human yace, are now, 
and will ever continue to be, actuated by the desire of 
liberty—and it is equally certain, that, whenever the 
proportion of slaves in this state, to our white popula- 
tion, shall have become so great as to inspire them} 
with the hope of being able to throw off the yoke, that | 


then an effort will be made by them to effect that ob- | 


ject. What the proportion “between the —_ and 
the freemen must be which will embolden the former 


,| to make such an attempt, it is not material for me to} 


inquire ; for if it be admitted that any disproportion, | 
however great, will have that effect, it is susceptible of | 
| the clearest demonstration, that it must be made with- | 

in a period so short, that many of us may expect to| 
witness it. And I need not go into an inquiry whether 

or not such an attempt can, at any time or under rany 
circumstances, be attended with success; for it 
certain, that whenever it is made, it will be ‘the begin- | 


man nature generally, and from what we hear of the 


|spirit manifested by both parties in the late South- 


ampton rebellion, it is very evident that such a war 
must be one of extermination, happen when it will. 
Taking it for granted that the positions I have taken 
cannot be shaken or controverted, I proceed to make a 
statement of facts, and to submit a table I have made 


out, containing several calculations, showing the rela- | 


tive increase of the white and coloured population in 
eastern Virginia, and in the counties of Brunswick and 
Halifax in the last forty years, to the consideration of 
the house; and from which I expect to be able to 
prove very satisfactorily: Ist, that the coloured popu- 
lation are rapidly gaining on the whites; 2dly, that 


that gain must be much more rapid in time to come | 


than it has been in times past; And, 3dly, that in a 
short period the proportion of the slaves to the whites, 
must become so great, that the consequences which I 


have predicted, and which are so much to be depre- | 


cated, must ensue. 
In 1790, the population of eastern Virginia, 

was of whites, 
coloured, 


314,52 


In 1830, it was whites, 75,850 | 
coloured, 457,013 | 

Increase in 40 years of whites, 61,332 | 
coloured, 167,588 

Majority of whites in 1790, 25,098 | 
coloured in 1830, 81,078 

Gain of coloured in 40 years, 106,176 | 


If both kinds of population continue to increase in 
the same ratios for the next 40 years, the population of 
E. Virginia will be, in 1870, whites, 449,147 

ecloured, 722,080 

Majority of coloured, 272,933 | 

The population of Brunswick county was, in 1 790, 


whites, 5,919 
ecloared, 6, 908 | 
In 1830, it was of whites, 5,397 


coloured, 
Decrease of whites in 40 years, 
nearly equal to 9 per cent. 


10,37 70 | 
529 


1s | 


know of hu-| 


3 | 


289,425 | 


In 1790, Halifax had, whites, 8,931 
coloured, 5,791 


In 1830, of whites, 12.915 
coloured, 15,117 
Increase in 40 years of whites, 3,984 
| equal to 44 per cent. 
| of coloured, 9,326 
equal to 161 per cent. 
Gain of coloured in 40 years, 5,344 
If both increase in the same ratios, to the year 
1870, the population will stand thus, whites, 18,597 
coloured, 39,455 


or two coloured to one white. 


| A part of the table I have just read, Mr. Speaker, is 
extracted from the petition referred to your select 
committee from the county of Hanover. I have al- 
| ready stated that there are several counties in the 
| state, in which the slaves are twice, and many others 
}in which they are nearly twice as numerous as the 
| whites ; and it would be very easy to show that if the 
two kinds of population increase in the same ratio for 
the next, that they have done for the last forty years, 
the slaves will, at the end of that time, be from three 


to five times as numerous as the whites, in those coun- 
| ties, 


But, sir, having said enough to satisfy any reason- 
able man, that the slaves are rapidly gaining on the 
whites, I shall now endeavour to show beyond contro- 
versy, that they must gain upon them much more ra- 
pidly in time to come, than they have done in time 
past. The population of every country must of neces- 
| sity be limited to the means of subsistence which it 
affords, and of course there can be no increase of po- 
pulation in countries in which the inhabitants are so 
numerous as to consume all the means of subsistence 
which it can be made to produce. The population of 
China has long been stationary, not being greater now 
than it was a thousand or two thousand years ago. 
In other old settled countries, such as Holland, France, 
and many parts of Germany and Italy, the increase of 
population is scarcely perceptible. In new countries 
in which provisions are abundant, like the states of 
Ohio, Indiana, and some others, population doubles it- 
self in from ten to twelve years; and in the whole 
United States it doubles itself in about twenty-five or 
|thirty years, as has been ascertained from actual enu- 





;merations, independent of emigration from abroad. 
The means of subsistence in every country consist al- 
most exclusively of the products of the soil, and the 
{quantity of these products de pends very much upon 
| the manner in which the soil is cultivated. Eng- 
| land, for example, sustains three times as many inha- 
|bitants, owing to its high state of cultivation, as it 
| would do, if cultivated as lands are in Virginia. And 
|every country in which all the inhabitants are free, 
| will sustain double as great a population as one in 
| which slavery exists. In attempting, then, to ascer- 
| tain what number of inhabitants Virginia will main- 
tain, we are not to be governed by the number of in- 
| habitants to the square mile, in countries in which 
| agric ulture is carried to the highest perfection, but by 
the amount of the necessaries of life which can be 
| drawn from the soil by our mode of cultivation. Es- 
| timating the population which Virginia, or rather that 
part of it lying east of the Blue Ridge, will support, 
upon that principle, it is perfectly apparent it can 
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_—$———— eee 
never sustain more than one-third in addition to its/alties. The gentleman, from Mecklenburg, (Mr. 
present population. The whole number of inhabitants Goode,) attributed the passage of that act to the action} ; 
in eastern Virginia, according to the census of 1830, | of this assembly at its present session, upon the sub. ; : : a 
is 832,868) by adding one-third to{this number J ascer-| ject of slaves ; but unfortunately for that idea, the act| seek the shelter of its authority on those great 
tain the whole number of inhabitants which eastern) of the legislature of Louisiana was passed a short time | questions which reason has abandoned to faith 
Virginia can support, to be 1,110,490. That this es-| before this legislature convened. I also learn from|and hope. 
timate is sufficiently high, is proved by the fact, that the newspapers, that the legislatures of Alabama, | “If the conduct and opinions of men of or- 
there are seventecn counties in that part of the state,) Georgia, Kentucky, and the rest of the slave-holding ldinary talent are recorded for our instruction 
which have a smaller population now than they had | states, are about to adopt the same policy with Lou}, : seen : it | follow the t 
forty years ago, that there are many athers which have|siana. The market for slaves may be considered, | 10W In eresting must it be to oulow the mos 
scarcely increased at all in that period, and probably; then, as closed for ever, and the inevitable conse- exalted genius through the incidents of com- 
many mure which have decreased in the last ten or| quence will be, that the blacks will continue to in-|mon life :—to mark the steps by which he 
twenty years. And the additional fact furnished by | crease without any check whatsoever ; the slave-hold- 
the statement made out by the auditor for the con-| ers will be compelled, in order to find them employ- , : 3 
. i. . > . . , > e > s 
vention, that in the two great eastern divisions of the| ment, to drive off their poor white tenants from their | he P rforms the functions of the ocial a 
state from the Blue Ridge to the ocean, the ratio of| lands; the small slave-holders will be compelled to | domestic compact ; how he exercises his lofty 
increase has been but a very small fraction of one ver | sell out and remove, until! in the course of some twenty |powers of invention and discovery; how he 
‘one per| sell o , y| i 
cent per annum for many years past. Again, sir, it or thirty years, the disproportion between the blacks |comports himself in the arena of intellectual 
has been ascertained with great certainty, that the| and the whites, will become so great, that the slaves | -trife - and in what sentiments. and with what 
whole slave population in the United States increases) will attempt to recover their liberty, and then the con- z ar ati tite “tig ; cai i ni ton 9 
at the rate of two and a half per cent a year, and | sequences which I have predicted, and which is so|®SP!rations he quits the world which he has 
doubles itself in about twenty-eight years. much to be deprecated, will inevitably ensue. adorned. 


Supposing | 
the whole coloured population of eastern Virginia to “In almost all these bearings, the life and 
double ae oy period, - — in _ cee writings of Sir Isaac Newton abound with the 
amount to 914,026, or more than the entire population 7 S ’ : 

. rae richest counsel. , » philosopher wi 
of that part of the state at present, and within 196,- . unsel He re the philosoph Ww ul 
474 of as many as it can ever contain: consequently, | I 9 ‘ + ae ae ‘iend” carn the art by which alone he can acquire 
there will then be but one white to every five coloured n the 2d and 3d volumes of I he E rien@ jan immortal name. ‘The moralist will trace 
inhabitants in that portion of the commonwealth. | was republished a sketch of the life of this} the lineaments of a character adjusted to all 

But I may be asked why I assume that _ —— great man, attributed to the French mathema- | the symmetry of which our imperfect nature 
ee - a sage ee ea ecae mn tician, Biot. The details therein given of the|is susceptible; and the Christian will con- 
an vat the white will decrease as the coloured ad-) Se om BB aed ee . rato , ee ae in 
vances. ‘I'o such a question I should reply, because | SUpposed insanity of Newton, were of painful template with delight the high-priest of sci- 
the checks upon the increase of population growing | interest, and scarcely less so was the opinion|ence quitting the study of the material uni- 

verse,—the scene of his intellectual triumphs, 


THE FRIEND, 








tory of a mind so richly endowed,—will study 
its intellectual and moral phases, and will 





jattained his lofty pre-eminence ; to see how 


;$— 
For“ The Friend.’ 


SIR ISAAC NEWTON. 





out of the want of the means of subsistence, operate/ as to the early failure of his intellect, and the | 
exclusively upon the white people. One of the im-| insinuation, that his theological writings were 






























































































































mediate effects of the want of means of subsistence in 
all thickly settled countries, is that it so limits the | 
number of marriages, that the number of children born | 
scarcely ever exceeds the number of deaths in any| 
given period. How far this cause operates in eastern 
Virginia, we may judge from the past, that notwith- | 
standing the entire white population of that part of| 
the state, was greater by 96,600 in 1820, than that of} 
western Virginia, yet the number of whites under five | 
years old was two thousand greater in 1830, in west- | 
ern than in eastern Virginia. I will mention an-} 
other fact, which proves conclusively that this cause | 
does not at all retard the growth of our coloured popu- | 
lation, and will show its effects as to both kinds of| 
population in a very striking point of view ; it is, that} 
according to the census of 1830, the whole number of 
the coloured population in eastern Virginia, under ten 
years of age, was upwards of one hundred and fifty-| 
five thousand, whilst the number of whites, of a corre- | 
sponding age, was but a little over one hundred and ten | 
thousand, making a difference in favour of the former } 
of nearly forty-five thousand. Another of the imme- | 
diate checks upon the increase of population, in densely | 
inhabited countries, arising from the want of meaus of | 
subsistence, is the number of poor persons who per- 
ish, in times of great scarcity, from hunger. If there 
ever be any of the inhabitants of this state, who perish 
from want, they must belong to the poorer classes of 
white people, who have no person able to relieve them, 
interested in preserving their lives. ‘The slave is al- 
ways secure from this danger, the master being al- 
ways prompted by motives of interest to sell, if not) 
able to support him. Another, and the principal | 
check upon the increase of the population of this state, | 





hitherto operated pretty equally upon all classes of our 
inhabitants, and the gain of the blacks has not bern} 
greater than can readily be accounted for upon other 
principles which I have mentioned already. But, sir, | 
the time has come, when the emigration must be con- | 
fined almost exclusively to the white population. All| 
the states of this Union will ever continue open to such 


other hand, many of these states have been long closed | 
| 


against our coloured population ; and even the south-| 
ern states, to which in times past so many thousands | 


more of them being carried there in future. 


The le-| 
gislature of Louisiana has recently passed an act to. 
exclude slaves from that state under very severe pen- * The Marquis La Place—-See Systeme du Monde, p. 336, 


composed after his mind had lost its vigour. 
A more detailed biography of Newton has re- 
cently been published by Dr. Brewster, in 
which all these opinions are examined with 
candour, and refuted. ‘The work itself may 
be recommended as interesting and instruc- 
tive, although necessarily full of mathematical 
and scientific investigation. In order to coun- 
teract the impressions which may have been 
conveyed by our former selection, we have 
marked several passages which breathe the 
spirit of Christian philosophy. 


4 
{ 





—to investgate with humility and patience 
the mysteries of his faith.” 

The following is Dr. Brewster’s account of 
Newton's supposed insanity, the interest of 
which will excuse its length. 

“*An event however occurred which will 
ever form an epoch in his history; and it is 
a singular circumstance, that this incident has 
been for more than a century unknown to his 
own countrymen, and has been accidentally 
brought to light by the examination of the 
manuscripts of Huygens. This event has 
been magnified into a temporary aberration of 


“The name of Sir Isaac Newton has by mind, which is said to have arisen from a 


those great men who have been the ornaments 
of their species. However imposing be the 
attributes with which time has invested the 
ages and the heroes of antiquity, the bright- 
ness of their fame has been eclipsed by the 
splendour of his reputation ; and neither the 


Ss 


partiality of rival nations, nor the vanity of a 
presumptuous age, has ventured todispute the 
The philosopher,* 
rity will probably as- 


ascendency of his genius. 
indeed, to whom p* 


sign the place next .» Newton, has charac-| 


terized the Principia as pre-eminent above 
all the productions of human intellect, and 
is the immense emigration from it. This check has|has thus divested of extravagance the con- 


temporary encomium upon its author, 


Nec fas est propius mortali attingere Divos. 


HA.tey. 
So near the gods—man cannot nearer go. 


| The biography of an individual so highly 
of our white people as may choose to enter them. On the! renowned cannot fail to excite a general in- 
Though his course may have lain in 
the vale of private life, and may have been 
of slaves have been carried, have at length become; Unmarked with those dramatic events which 


alarmed at the immense number of slaves among them,| throw a lustre even round perishable names, 
and are taking decisive measures for excluding any | 


terest. 





yet the inquiring spirit will explore the his- 


‘general consent been placed at the head of|¥Se scarcely adequate to its production. 


* While he was attending divine service in 
a winter morning, he had left in his study a 
favourite little dog called Diamond. Upon 
returning from chapel he found that it had 
overturned a lighted taper on his desk, which 
set fire to several papers on which he had re- 
corded the results of some optical experi- 
ments. These papers are said to have con- 
tained the labours of many years, and it has 
been stated that when Mr. Newton perceived 
the magnitude of his Joss, he exclaimed, “ Oh, 
Diamond, Diamond, little do you know the 
mischief you have done me!” It is a curious 
circumstance that Newton never refers to the 
experiments which he is said to have lost on 
this occasion, and his nephew, Mr. Conduit, 
makes no allusion to the event itself. The 
distress, however, which it occasioned, is said 
to have been so deep as to affect even the 
powers of his understanding. 

“This extraordinary effect was first com- 
municated to the world in the Life of Newton 
by M. Biot, who received the following ac- 
count of it from the celebrated M. Van Swin- 
den. 

“«« There is among the manuscripts of the 
celebrated Huygens a small journal in folio, 
in which he used to note down different oc- 
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currences. It is side ¢, No. 8, p. 112, in the] tained that the intellectual exertions of New-| Christianity itself, to inquire into the nature and 

catalogue of the library of Leyden. ‘The fol-| ton had terminated with the publication of the) history of that indisposition which seems to 

lowing extract is written by Huygens himself, Principia, and that the derangement of his; have been so much misrepresented and mis- 

with whose handwriting | am well acquainted,| mind was the cause of his abandoning the sct- applied. From the ignorance of so extraor- 

having had occasion to peruse several of his| ences, others indirectly questioned the sincert- dinary an event which has prevailed for such a 

manuscripts and autograph letters. ‘ On the| ty of his religious views, and ascribed to the long period in England, it might have been urged 

29th May, 1694, M. Colin, a Scotsman, in-| aberration of his mind those theological pur-| with some plausibility that Huygens has mis- 

formed me that eighteen months ago the illus-| suits which gilded his declining age. ‘ But) taken the real import of the information that 
trious geometer, Isaac Newton, had become in-\the fact,’ says M. Biot, ‘of the derangement) was conveyed to him ; or that the Scotchman 

sane, either in consequence of his too intense} of his intellect, whatever may have been the/ from whom he received it had propagated an 
application to his studies, or from excessive} cause of it, will explain why, after the publi-| idle anda groundless rumour. But we are, for- 
grief at having lost, by fire, his chymical labo-\cation of the Principia in 1687, Newton,| tunately, not confined to this very reasonable 
ratory and several manuscripts. When he\though only forty-five years old, never more mode of defence. ‘There exists at Cambridge 
came to the Archbishop of Cambridge, he made} published a new work on any branch of sci-|a manuscript journal written by Mr. Abraham 
some observations which indicated an aliena-| ence, but contented himself with giving to the|de la Pryme, who was a student in the uni- 
tion of mind. He was immediately taken care} world those which he had composed long be- versity while Newton was a fellow of Trinity. 
of by his friends, who confined him to his house, | fore that epoch, confining himself to the com-| This manuscript is entitled ‘ Ephemeris Vite, 
and applied remedies, by means of which he} pletion of those parts which might require de-| or Diary of my own Life, containing an ac- 
had now so far recovered his health that he be-| velopment. We may also remark, that even| count likewise of the most observable and re- 
gan to understand the Principia.’ ’ Huygens| these developments appear always to be de-|markable things that I have taken notice of 
mentioned this circumstance to Leibnitz, in ajrived from experiments and observations for-| from my youth up hitherto.’ Mr. de la Pryme 
letter dated 8th June, 1694, to which Leibnitz| merly made, such as the additions to the se-| was born in 1671, and begins the diary in 
replies in a letter dated the 23d, “1 am very|cond edition of the Principia, published in| 1685. This manuscript is in the possession 
glad that I received information of the cure of} 1713, the experiments on thick plates, those} of his collateral descendant, George I ryme, 
Mr. Newton, at the same time that I at first] on diffraction, and the chymical queries placed| Esq., Professor of Political Economy at Cam- 
heard of his illness, which doubtless must have} at the end of the Optics in 1704; for in giving| bridge, to whom I have been indebted for the 
been very alarming. ‘It is to men like youjan account of these experiments Newton dis-| following extract. 






































and him, sir, that I wish a long life.’ ” 

*“ The first publication of the preceding 
statement produced a strong sensation among 
the friends and admirers of Newton. They 
could not easily believe in the prostration of 
that intellectual strength which had unbarred 
the strongholds of the universe. ‘The unbro- 
ken equanimity of Newton’s mind, the purity 
of his moral character, his temperate and ab- 
stemious life, his ardent and unaffected piety, 
and the weakness of his imaginative powers, 
all indicated a mind which was not likely to 
be overset by any affliction to which it could 
be exposed. The loss of a few experimental 
records could never have disturbed the equili- 
brium of a mind like his. If they were the re- 
cords of discoveries, the discoveries themselves 
indestructible would have been afterward 
given to the world. If they were merely the 
details of experimental results, a little time 
could have easily reproduced them. Had 
these records contained the first fruits of early 
genius—of obscure talent, on which fame had 
not yet shed its rays, we might have supposed 
that the first blight of such early ambition 
would have unsettled the stability of an un- 
tried mind. But Newton was satiated with 
fame. His mightiest discoveries were com- 
pleted and diffused over all Europe, and he 
must have felt himself placed on the loftiest 
pinnacle of earthly ambition. The incredulity 
which such views could not fail to encourage 
was increased by the novelty of the informa- 
tion. No English biographer had ever alluded 
to such an event. History and tradition were 
equally silent, and it was not easy to believe 
that the Lucasian Professor of Mathematics at 
Cambridge, a member of the English parlia- 
ment, and the first philosopher in Europe, 
could have lost his reason without the dreadful 
fact being known to his own countrymen. 

« But if the friends of Newton were surpris- 
ed by the nature of the intelligence, they were 
distressed at the view which was taken of it 
by foreign philosophers. While one main- 





tinctly says that they were taken from ancient 
manuscripts which he had formerly composed; 
and he adds, that though he felt the necessity 
of extending them, or rendering them more 
perfect, he was not able to resolve to do this, 
these matters being no longer in his way. 
Thus it appears that though he had recovered 
his health sufficiently to understand all his re- 
searches, and even in some cases to make ad- 
ditions to them, and useful alterations, as ap- 
pears from the second edition of the Principia, 
for which he kept up a very active mathemati- 
cal correspondence with Mr. Cotes, yet he 
did not wish to undertake new labours in those 
departments of science where he had done so 
much, and where he so distinctly saw what re- 
mained to be done.’ 


the same opinion, M. Biot finds * it extremely 


probable that his dissertation on the scale of 


heat was written before the fire in his labora- 
tory ;’ he describes Newton’s conduct about 
the longitude bill as ‘almost puerile on so 
solemn an occasion, and one which might 
lead to the strangest conclusions, particularly 
if we refer to the fatal accident which Newton 
had suffered in 1695,’ 

‘“* The celebrated Marquis de la Place view- 
ed the illness of Newton in a light still more 







Under the influence of 


(To be continued. ) 


From the Amulet. 


ACTUAL STATE OF THE SLAVE TRADE ON 


THE COAST OF AFRICA. 
(Continued from page 124.) 


The character of these industrious colonists 


is exceedingly correct and moral, their minds 
strongly impressed with religious feelings, their 


manners serious and decorous, and their do- 
mestic habits remarkably neat and comfortable. 
They had the inestimable advantage of being 
originally brought up in the frugal and pains- 
taking habits of the people of the country from 
whence they were sent, and received, when 
young, the moral, religious, and literary in- 
struction of white people in their class of life. 
These they have brought with them, and 
they practise them with more effect as the 

have no bad examples to mislead them. Those 
who have visited them speak highly of their 
appearance and mode of living. They are a 
comely and well-formed race of negroes, neat 
and clean in their persons, modest and civil in 
their manners, and regular and comfortable in 
their dwellings. Their houses are well-built, 
ornamented with gardens and other pleasing 


painful to his friends. He maintained that he} decorations, and on the inside are remarkably 


never recovered the vigour of his intellect, and 
he was persuaded that Newton’s theologica! 
inquiries did not commence till after that af- 
flicting epoch of his life. He even commis- 
sioned Professor Gautier of Geneva to make 
inquiries on this subject during his visit to Eng- 
land, as if it concerned the interests of truth 
and justice to show that Newton became a 
Christian and a theological writer only after 
the decay of his strength and the eclipse of his 
reason. 


“ Such having been the consequences of the 
disclosure of Newton’s illness by the manu- 
script of Huygens, I felt it to be a sacred duty 
to the memory of that great man, to the feelings 


clean—the walls well white-washed, and the 
rooms neatly furnished. They are very hos- 
pitable to strangers, and many English naval 
officers on the station have been invited to dine 
with them, and joined in their meals, which 
were wholesome and good. The man of the 
house regularly said grace, both before and 
after meat, with much solemnity, in which he 
was joined by the rest of his family with great 
seeming sincerity. They all speak good Eng- 
lish, as their native language, and without any 
defect of pronunciation. They are well sup- 
plied with books, particularly bibles and 
liturgies. ‘They have pastors of their own 
colour, and meeting-houses in which divine 


of his countrymen, and to the interests o | service is well and regularly performed every 
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Sunday ; and they have four schools at Mesu-| that they show no wish to abandon their as-| greater were not a providential impediment 
rado, and three at Caldwell. By one ship} signed residence, or to return to their native) thrown in the way ofembarking them. There 
alone they received 500 volumes, presented by| place. ‘The contiguous settlements of Accara)is a heavy surf on the coast; and it seldom 
Dartmouth college, and several boxes and| belong to the British, Dutch, and Danes, and| can be effected at the time of spring-tides, 
packets of school-books, sent by friends at) are called afier the respective people to whom| This affords to our cruisers opportunities to 
Boston. pd appertain. Each of these nations is sus-| watch the coast ; and they are always on the 
The complete success of this colony is a} pected of being engaged in the slave-trade.|alert at particular times of the moon, and 
proof that negroes are, by proper care and at-| As long as Cape Coast Castle was held by our| frequently catch the cargoes in the act of 
tention, as susceptible of the habits of industry| government it was a powerful restraint ; but, | embarking. 
and the improvements of social life as any|since it has been given up, advantage, it is} Passing Cape Formoso, the Bight of Biafra 
other race of human beings; and that the) said, has been taken of the circumstance, and| eommences, into which several great rivers dis- 


amelioration of the condition of the black) captured slaves are frequently disposed of here! charge themselves, long infamous for the traffic 
people on the coast of Africa by means of| under the denomination of domestics. 
such colonies, is not chimerical. Wherever 
the influence of this colony extends, the slave- 


in slaves. The principal of these rivers are the 
Farther on, is Quitta, a Danish settlement,} Bonny and the Old Calaba.* No other trade 
| which maintains here a military force. It was/is carried on here except for human flesh. 
trade has been abandoned by the natives, and | formerly a place of much more importance, as| They take in exchange the usual cargoes of 
the peaceful pursuits of legitimate aed appears by the remains of buildings ; but the) spirits, tobacco, cloth, and gunpowder. This 
established in its place. They not only live on! whole military now consists of a sergeant and | latter article is in particular request here, where 
terms of harmony and good-will together, but small guard, who seem set here rather to| they use it as a means of seizing slaves from 
the colonists are looked upon with a certain protect than prevent the traffic in slaves. Por-| their less powerful neighbours ; and thus this 
degree of respect by those of their own colour, tuguese vessels resort here on the pretext of|trade is the excitement to war and slavery 
and the force of their example is likely to have purchasing cowrig shells—a species of cypeda, | and the means of carrying them on. The 
a strong effect in inducing the people about | ; : 


; pes 80 used on the coast as money, of which forty are| sovereignty of the coast is divided between 
them to adopt it. A few colonies of this kind,| equal to 





ae a penny—but their real business is to| two barbarians; one called ‘ King Pepel,”’ 
séattered along the coast, would be of infinite | purchase slaves. There is a slave factory| residing on the river Bonny; and the other 
value in improving the natives. ‘They would) three hours, or nine miles, from this place, at| * Duke Ephraim,” on the Old Calabar. The 
much sooner acquire their confidence and! A whey, and another, about the same distance,| contest for making slaves, and the opportunity 
esteem, as not exciting that jealousy which} at Wody. Slaves are here collected and sent! of disposing of them, has excited a deadly 
foreigners always cause ; and the very example | off py water; for the natives in the vicinity|enmity between these native ruffians, which 
of their own race, thus raised in the moral and! wij] not suffer them to proceed by land, but! the English cruisers avail themselves of. 
social scale, would be the strongest motive to/ assemble together when a coffle approaches,| Whenever one of them proposes a cargo, the 
induce others to adopt and practise those! and seize and liberate all their countrymen.| other immediately sends information of it to 
qualities by which they were rendered so much) The regulated price of a slave at this place is}any ship of war on the coast, detailing the 
more comfortable and happy. Should no un-} 4 eriterion by which the value set on a fellow-| particulars of the cargo, and the state of for- 
fortunate event retard the progress of those! creature in other parts of Africa may be|wardness for sailing ; by which means many 
colonists, and no baneful vices be introduced | estimated. An “ounce” is equal to fifteen| have been seized, and the envious and malig- 
among them, there is every reason to hope) dollars of hard money ; but it is exchanged in| nant passions of these savages made subservient 
they will diffuse cultivation aud improvement) barter for an equal value of commodity—|to the cause of humanity. On one occasion 
in Africa to a considerable extent, as they| twenty-four yards of cloth, one roll of tobacco, | of information of this kind, sent by King Pepel 
have already done, ona limited scale, as far as) four gallons of spirits, or sixteen commion| to the British, by which his rival lost his cargo, 
their influence has reached. The next pro-| square handkerchiefs :—the value in this way|he was so exasperated that he prepared an 
= a ga occurs is Cape — on | is— /expedition to attack him, and take vengeance 
which reside an interesting race. 1ey are| e Y injury and insult. He got a coffin 
called Kroo-men, a fine athletic people, who! Fora sack 9 ounces, or 216 yards of cloth, or| fOr the 3 Pepel, which he intended to bear 
never suffer themselves to be made slaves. | J rolls of tobacco, OF WO gallons of spirits, before him as an ensign, and sent a messenger 
They are found on other parts of the coast,)_, F 199 mendkerchie. fis bs to apprize him of it.“ Tell Pepel,” said he, 
and recognised by a mark down their fore-;*OF 2% Woman, © ounces, oF 192 yards, or 8 








‘ : - « |*that [am coming, and bringing his coffin.” 
. ‘ . ‘ le 39 i : os g oO fs, . -? p = = 
heads. Like the Swiss and Savoyards, they! E — ie gallons, t : h eae i‘ Tell Ephraim,” said the other, in reply, to 
. . > ik “-«£ ’ "PS d r¢ s P Ss, ‘ “ ° ; » = ° 
frequently emigrate from home to look for) *°F ® ChNe, years - pit ei ~’| bring the coffin, and | will put himself into it.”’ 
‘ off aged by E or 24 gallons, or 96 handkerchiefs. = ’ 
employment, and are often engaged by Euro- : 


The legal traffic which these men carry on 
peans, particularly English, to navigate ships} Most of the slaves procured at the factories} ;. principally with Liverpool ships. These 
and boats. When they obtain a competency | near Quitta are transmitted to Whyda,a place! supply the powder, each bringing two hundred 
they bring it home, and remain on the Cape} originally called Ajuda by the Portuguese,|parrels, having an especial ‘esder ta cseuell 
with their families. from the quantity of slaves it supplies, and | for the purpose. A short time ago King Pepel 
On the sweep of the coast included between} which are now the only commodity bought! prepared a grand expedition to seize slaves, 
Cape Palmas and Cape Formosa, usually term-}and sold here ; and the coast is frequented by| in order to supply an extensive order which he 
ed the Bight of Benin, are several European|numerous fleets of Portuguese and Spanish} had received. His war canoes were large, and 
settlements called Cape Coast Castle, Accara,| vessels to carry them away. The principal} wel} appointed, and all mounted with brass 
and Elminia. The first contained a British|slave-factor here is De Louza, a native of|cannon, which, as well as the powder, were 
garrison ; but since the Ashantee war it has} Lisbon, exiled to this place for crimes commit-| fapricated in England. The use thus made of 
been abandoned by government, and the sum} ted at home. He resides at Whyda, and has! English manufacture is afflicting to humanity. 
of £4000 allowed to the British residents to| acquired great influence over the natives. He} py ys the native kings spread desolation 
support the station and defend themselves. In| has extensive factories for collecting slaves, | through the country, and extend and perpetuate 
the neighbourhood is a village of free blacks.| like other goods, ready for shipment. The) the yery thing we are so anxious to suppress ; 
A nunber of prisoners taken from the Ashan-' cargoes of ships are deposited with him ; and| we wish to put down the slave-trade, and we 
tees were located here, and had land assigned! whatever number they want are ready to em- supply the most effectual means of carrying it 
and houses built for them by the British.|bark in one night, and sail when it is light in| 9, “From the superiority we confer on them, 
They have been instructed in some of the arts|the morning. ‘The number of slaves sold by! each of them fills a chip every month with 
of civilized life, and cultivate the soil with) this single man, or his agents, is estimated at captives dragged from their homes, and every 
sufficient success to support themselves. They| 6000 every year! Two slavers leave the coast| 
amount to about two hundred persons, and/every month, having on board each, on an|  » pis paper was written previous to the discovery 
seem so happy and contented with their lot! average, 250 persons. This number would be| of the course of the Niger, by Messrs. Lander. , 








ship contains a cargo of from three to four| Methinks I see thee stand 


hundred slaves ; so that we are indirectly the 
instruments of sending off twenty-four slavers 


from these two rivers every year, containing | Say, canst thou breathe thy venom o’er the deep? 
8000 natives, for the markets of Cuba and | Hast thou here too thy carnage fields to reap? 


Brazil. 

The whole of this coast, indeed, seems de- 
voted to this traffic. From Cape Formosa to 
the Old Calabar there are six large rivers, 
which fall into the Bight of Biafra. These all 
communicate with each other, by lateral 
branches, and afford the greatest facility for 
conveying the captives, and evading any at- 
tempts to intercept them ; and ships proceeding 
to watch one mouth are effectually baffled by 
the slavers proceeding down another. ‘The 
number sent in this way, down the branches of 
the six rivers, is supposed to exceed those sent 
by the Bonny and Calabar, so that this one 
bight alone, of about two hundred and fifty 
miles of coast, both from its localities and the 
means we supply to its savage chiefs, sends 
away every year 16,000 slaves. 

(To be continued.) 


“ Por the Friend.” 


TO THE CHOLERA. 


Mysterious shape of Death ! 
Now first revealed to mortal eyes, 
Who hath unsealed thy breath, 
That o’er the awe-struck nations flies, 
Withering the high, the low, the fair, 
Ere they have rais’d to Heaven a parting prayer: 


Say where, since first on earth 

Thy sire was loosed with all his train, 
Struggling in vain for birth, 

Hast thou in hideous darkness lain, 
Till thine appointed hour hath come, 
To garner too thy harvests to the tomb! 


Hath Earth her secret holds, 
Where unimagined ills are stored, 
Which as his fate unfolds 
On man’s rebellious race are poured, 
That he may learn to curb his heart, 
And, school’d by grief, more humbly act his part? 


Or dost thou spring, pale foe ! 
From out the ethereal element. 
When fires electric glow, 
And their fierce energies, unpent, 
Snap some strong link, in Science’ chain, 
And prove her subtlest reasoning may be vain? 


Thine is no envied fame, 
Mother of Pestilence, Jessore ! 
Men startle at thy name— 
For see along thy fatal shore, 
Like “ a chimera dire,” he hastes, 
And his first meal of human victims tastes ! 


Onward the Spectre flies, 

Breathing his poison through all climes ! 
Where prayers to Allah rise, 

Where Moscow’s pealing music chimes, 
Each voice is hushed, the prayer half said, 
Each anthem still’d, in sorrow for the dead! 


There lie his heaps of slain, 

Festering ‘neath Asia’s tropic sun! 
On Egypt’s teeming plain, 

What mighty conquests hath he won! 
E’en at his touch, the frozen North, 
Affrighted, casts her stricken children forth ! 


Yes! well shalt thou fulfil 

Thy task, God’s messenger of wrath! 
And mock proud Europe’s skill, 

Strewing her millions in thy path! 
Not all her former plagues suffice 
To win to virtue, or to wean from vice. 
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|passage in a convict-ship, but the application 
| made to government was not successful. They 
have however a large company on board the 
Science, who are going out as settlers, many 
of them Chelsea pensioners, who have com- 

—32 | muted their pensions for a settlement in Van 
a Dieman’s Land.” 


Flush’d with the conquest of three worlds, 
And stretch thy shrivell’d hand 
Westward, where Freedom’s flag unfurls— 


Pity.—There is something very peculiar in 

i f pity. ‘The pai ever exqui- : ; 

the nature of pity : I'he pain, however exqul subscribers to J. J. Foster’s publication res- 
site, that accompanies this amiable affection, 1s 


For an answer to the frequent enquiries by 


: : pecting the examination at Camden, we refer 

such, that a man of a generous mind would not . 
ots a . \to our last page. 

disqualify himself for it, even if he could: nor is 
the ** luxury of woe”’ that we read of in poetry, 
a mere fizure of speech, but a real sensation, 
wherewith every person of humanity is acquaint- 
ed, by frequent experience. 


The following extract from a speech of a 
U.S. senator from the south, with the apt 
commentary upon it, is taken from a late 


. yaper. 
Pity produces a tenderness of heart very a, 


friendly to virtuous impressions. It inclines us 
to be circumspect and lcwly, and sensible of 
the uncertainty of human things, and of our de- 
pendance upon the great Author of our being, 
while continued joy and prosperity harden the 
heart, and render men proud, irreligious, and 
inattentive : so that Solomon had good reason 
for affirming, that ‘ by the sadness of the coun- 
tenance the heart is made better.’’— Beattie. 


“ Mr. Hayne paints the condition of South 
Carolina with a pathos which touches every 
heart. He says—‘It has often been my lot 
to see the once thriving planter reduced to 
despair ; cursing his hard fate, gathering up 
the small remains of his broken fortune, and, 
with his wife and little ones, tearing himself 
from the scenes of his childhood, and the 
bones of his ancestors, to seek in a wilderness 
that reward for his industry of which your 
fatal policy has deprived him.’ 

“If a Cherokee were to make the same 
j}appeal, with much better reason, to a Georgia 

|orator, he would, perhaps, turn from him with 
SECOND MONTH, 4, 1832. jdisdain.”” 
a | 
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; | A stated meeting of the Auxiliary Bible 
It will be remembered, that some months past | Association of Friends in Philadelphia quar- 


we mentioned that James Backhouse, an ac-|terly meeting, will be held in Mulberry street 
knowledged minister among Friends in Eng- imeeting house, at seven o’clock this evening. 
land, had obtained the requisite credentials! A report of the proceedings during the past 
approving of his prospect of performing a visit| year will be read. Members of both sexes 
in the love of the gospel to some parts of the |are invited to be present. 
settlements in New Holland ; and that he was| 
only waiting until a suitable companion should | 
offer to go with him. We have been obligingly |* : 
furnished with an extract of a letter from Eng-| Departed this life, on the 5th ult. in the 77th year 
land, dated 9th mo. 25th, 1831, relative to his oo — So ae - aren N. J. oe 
ar . i] ACK, an elde este y me y p 
embarkation to that remote part of the world, | placid usl-éten leant with whdels thie Gand’ Wines 
which we shall insert for the information and 


, | pursued his course through time, served as a way-mark 
gratification of our readers. |to all around him. Of sound and discerning judgment ; 


« This day three weeks | spent at Rochester |“"™ in his attachment to the doctrines of the Christian 

; ¢ - aa religion, to the discipline and peculiar testimonies of 

and Gravesend, with our dear Friends James | our Society ; he remained in near unity with its faith. 
Backhouse and George Washington Walker. | ful members to the last, loving and beloved by all. A 
They went on board the day before in the season of protracted debility and gradually declining 
Science, Captain Saunders, lying in the port health was his lot, through which the virtues of 


; . Sa , _ {patience and resignation were increasingly manifest ; 
of London, bound for Hobart’s Town, Van ‘and he quietly passed away, no doubt to receive the 


Diemen’s Land; and I went down to Gravesend | gracious benedictions pronounced upon the meek, the 

that evening, and they spent the following day | merciful, and the peace-maker. 

with us on shore. We went over to Rochester! The delay in the insertion of the following, 

meeting in the morning, and were select at | was a consequence of the editor’s indisposition, 

our inn the remainder of the day. I was in-|and the observation may be extended to se- 

structive to see the cheerful and#peaceful re-| yeral other communications. 

signation of these dear devoted Friends, not-| ; ; 

withstanding they were leaving all that was|)o)72" *t Nantucket, on the 2d of the 11th month, 
5 . : —- 1831, Pecee Mrrcnet, in the 73d year of his age. The 

near and dear to them in this world, and en- | deceased was for many years a valuable elder of Nan- 

tering upon a very arduous and dreary service, |tucket monthly meeting, encouraging both by precept 

with a prospect of a very long separation from jand example every sincere inquirer after the truth, as 


° . fesse J r Society > of as srparks 
their native land. | professed by our Society. One of the last remarks, 


{mad 


{ e by him on religious concerns, was a testimony 

o They have taken with them a large supply jagainst the spirit which has threatened the desolation 

|of tracts, and books, and school materials, that |of our profession, and which has unhappily prevailed 
I hope the wide field that is spread before \°Ve *°me of the members of that meeting. 


th ill in various ways be watered bv tl In his lite was strikingly exemplified the effect of a 
yem will in various Ways be watered by thein. | firm belief in the religion of Christ, and in his death, 
James Backhouse was anxious to have had a i* the peace with which a Christian can die.” 


J. Warrrineton, See’ry. 
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For “The Friend.” | of the Jews from Judea, that all those judg-| spoliations and persecutions, which continued 

THE JEWS. | ments have come upon them, and have pur-| throughout several centuries, with little in. 

(Continued from page 127.) sued them, and have overtaken them, which, termission, and which were too multiplied to 
; | before they entered it, were denounced against | admit of detail. 

“Strong were the ties which bound the them, if they would not hearken to the voice| “It would, indeed, be fearful, as it would 
Jews to Judea. It was not only a glorious of the Lord their God, to observe to do all| be endless, to tell of the unceasing spoliations 
land, the land of their fathers, and the land of | his commandments and his statutes. and unsparing cruelties which were exercised 
promise, but they held it as the peculiar gift)  « They were to find no ease nor rest among) towards them, in those dark and barbarous 
of heaven, and there only could many of the) the nations whither they were to be driven.| times, when men seemed fitted, like demons, 
ordinances of their religion be observed. And |'Their plagues, and the plagues of their race,|for being the executioners of divine wrath, 
as they could not be separated from the temple, | were to be great and wonderful, and of long|and when such was the blindness and madness 
till it was blazing around them, so nothing|continuance. They were to be oppressed,| of the Jews, that by their usury and covetous- 
but the strongest compulsion could tear them | and crushed, and spoiled evermore, &c. Va-| ness, they often provoked the ferocity of their 
from their country ; and the unavailing close-|rious as is the history of nations, in divers| enemies, and plunderers, and murderers. Nor 
ness with which they clung to it, and their) parts of the world, and of the same people at|can any tongue of man tell, or pen write, 
entire separation from it, were prophetically | different periods, that of the Jews, since their| what trembling of heart and failing of eyes 
described with strict historical fidelity ; for| dispersion, has been every where the same.| were theirs, or what sorrow of mind, what sore 
they were truly rooted up, and plucked, and |The first century of the Christian era saw]|sicknesses of soul, what madness for the sight 
consumed from off their own land. On @/ Jerusalem laid even with the ground, their\of their eyes that they did see, what pining 
desperate attempt to repossess it when their| cities and their country ravaged, the Jews led| away and choosing of death rather than life, 
numbers had increased, and their scattered |into captivity, and driven from their own! were the portion of the residue of this evil 
strength was again combined, they fell by the |}a4nd—homeless wanderers throughout the/ family, among the nations whither they were 
edge of the sword in such numbers, that, in| world. In the second, under one Roman! driven, in the oppressionssand crushings, the 
the words of prophecy and of a heathen writer. | emperor, five hundred thousand of them were|riflings and banishments, the miseries, and 
very few of them escaped. They were ban-| jain, ‘They were greatly persecuted in the|the massacres, which, time after time, were 
ished from Judea, and by an imperial edict, |third by another. In the fourth they were|relentlessly inflicted upon them throughout 
it was death fora Jew to set a foot in Jeru- \dispersed into various countries, as vile fugi-|Spaia, Portugal, France, Germany, Hungary, 
salem, though every Gentile might tread it \tives and vagabonds ; and previous to their| Turkey, Italy, and England. 
down. ‘banishment from Rome, their ears were cut} ‘ Did not every account conspire in attest- 
« But the extent is still more remarkable than joff.. In the fifth they were driven out of|ing the facts, the nature and extent of the 
the manner of their dispersion. Many pro-| Alexandria, and severely oppressed and per-| miseries which the Jews then suffered in many 
phecies described it, and foretold thousands|secuted throughout the Persian dominions.| kingdoms would be altogether incredible. 
of years ago what we now behold. ‘They|Many of them, having sought in vain every|‘ They were every where,’ as is recorded in a 
have been scattered among the nations, among} where for rest, and having been allured by a/history of the middle ages, ‘the objects of 
the heathen, among the people, even from|false Messiah with the hope of regaining} popular insult and oppression, frequently of a 
one end of the earth unto the other. They | Judea, and subduing their enemies, rebelled| general massacre.’ They were massacred, in 
have been removed into all the kingdoms of|against the Romans, in the sixth century; and| great numbers, at Orsana, Valentia, Barcelona, 
the earth. They have been scattcred unto all/a slaughter, like that by which their fore-|and Toledo; and throughout Navarre and 
the winds, and dispersed throughout all coun-| fathers had fallen, was again renewed in Pa-| Arragon in Spain; in France from one ex- 
tries, among nations which neither they nor|lestine. And such was the oppression of their! tremity to the other; throughout Languedoc, 
their fathers had known’—the very names of| kindred in Africa, that they were prohibited | Guienna, Poitou, 'Touraine, Anjou, and Maine; 
which were unheard of by the prophets, and in| from any exercise of their religion, even in| at Trani and Naples; at. Ulm, where all the 
countries the very existence of which was |caverns. They were grievously persecuted Jewish inhabitants were slain; at Frankfort, 
unknown long after the Jews had become |during the seventh century, and expelled from! where, exclusive of many who were slaugh- 
wanderers among the nations. They have|Jerusalem, from Antioch, and from Spain. | tered, 180 perished in the flames ; and in dif- 
traversed the wide world; and there is not a! Multitudes fled into France, where the only) ferent other towns of Franconia and Bavaria, 
kingdom on the face of the earth where they|choice that was given them was to renounce| where, in one persecution, twelve thousand 
are not to be found. They abound in Poland,'their religion, or be despoiled of all their] of them perished. ‘At Verdun, Treves, 
in Turkey, in Germany, and in Holland. In| goods. Mahomet, at the same time, subdued| Mentz, Spires, Worms,’ to use the words of 
Russia, France, Spain, Italy, Britain, and|the Jews who dwelt in Arabia, and, after|Gibbon, ‘many thousands of them were pil- 
America, they are more thinly scattered. In lexacting a heavy tribute, forcibly expelled | laged and massacred. A remnant was saved 
Persia, China, and India, on the east and on|them. A law was enacted and enforced by a feigned and transient conversion; but 
the west of the Ganges, they are few in num-| throughout the Mahometan dominions, in the|the greater part of them barricadoed their 
ber among the heathen. ‘They have trod the} succeeding century, which occasioned a double| houses, and precipitated themselves, their 
snows of Siberia, and the sands of the burning| misery to many a Jewish family, whereby any/ families, and their wealth into the rivers or 
desert ; and the European traveller hears of child, on renouncing Judaism, and professing| the flames. These massacres and depredations 
their existence in regions which he cannot} to believe in Mahomet, became the sole in-|on the Jews were renewed at each crusade.’ 
reach, even in the very interior of Africa./heritor of the property of his parents and| Their sufferings were no less terrible in Eng- 
From the one end of the earth unto the other,| brethren. In the ninth and tenth centuries|land than throughout the continent. The 
the Jews, and the Jews alone, have been/|the caliphs, or successors of Mahomet, whose| Whole nation united in the persecution of 
scattered among all nations. | power extefided from Spain to India, despoiled|them. They truly were, as Sir Walter Scott 

“ But the history of the Jews throughout|the Jews of their property by repeated exac-| describes them, ‘alike detested by the cre- 
the whole world, and in every age since their} tions, closed their academies in Persia, caused | dulous and prejudiced vulgar, and persecuted 
dispersion, verifies the most minute predic-| them to be distinguished by a mark of infamy, | by the greedy and rapacious nobility. Except; 
tions, which clearly delineated all the marked) and tried their endurance to the uttermost,| perhaps, the flying fish,’ he adds, ‘there was 
characteristics of their stricken race. And till they fled for refuge to the deserts of no race existing on the earth, in the air, or 
dispersed as every where they are, not only| Arabia. A temporary respite, throughout the | the waters, who were the objects of such an 
does that very fact bear witness to the divine) greater part of Europe, from any peculiar) unremitting, general, and relentless persecu- 
truth of the word which foretold it, but in| oppression, (except those troubles and indig-| tion as the Jews of this period. Their persons 
every land visible demonstration has been| nities to which they were ever subjected,| and their property were exposed to every turn 
given, century after céntury, and isstiil given,| during which time their covetousness had| of popular fury.’ At Norwich, nothing could 
seventeen hundred years after the expulsion) unfettered operation,) prepared the way for| restrain the fury of the people till the objects 
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of it were destroyed by a general massacre of] single name, the answer would rightly be, in 
the Jews. Many of them were slain at Stam-|every language, a Jew. And may we not, 
ford, St. Edmund’s, and Lincoln, and in the Isle| reader, whoever you are, appeal to yourself, 
of Ely, whither crowds of them had fled. But! and ask how often you have made use of this 
at York their sufferings were most appalling, | very proverb, and by-word ; and if you must 
and worse thandeath. Fifteen hundred Jews,|own that you have done so, times without 
including women and children, having shut | number, must you not own also, that your own 
themselves up in the castle, were refused all] lips, however unconsciously, have as often 
quarter ; their silver and their gold could not} borne witness, on your part, to the truth of this 
save them, for they could not purchase their} most marvellous prophecy ; and that it has only 
lives at any price, and, frantic with despair,| to be thought upon, in order that you may as 
they perished by a mutual slaughter; each) freely own that He alone who knoweth all! 
father was the murderer of his wife and of his| things, could have foreseen and foretold so 
children, when death became their only de-| exclusively singular and astonishing a fact, and | 
liverance. In England at York, as in Palestine| that in this as in every other respect, the Jews 
at Massada, (the last fortress which they held| are a sign and a wonder ? 
in their native land, where nearly a thousand 
perished in a similar manner,) and at Lisbon, 
Toledo, Nuremberg, Frankford, and in num- 
berless places besides, death was chosen by 
them rather than life, and the fear of man 
overcoming all fear of God, they acted on the 
choice. 

“These dreadful persecutions were uni- 
formly acccompanied with pillage. ‘They 
were spoiled evermore. Their substance and 
their treasure were given to the spoil without 
price.’ 

“They were ‘bereaved of their children’ 
by the artful policy of the Mahometans, who 


(To be continued.) 


For “ The Friend.” 


The following extracts from “ Essays on the 
Principles of Morality,” &c. by J. Dymond, 


fessing Christians ; 
that war in all its modifications, and under 
whatever pretence, is utterly repugnant to the 
gospel dispensation, but those likewise, who, 
while they admit the essentially pacific nature 
of that dispensation, are nevertheless willing, 
to shelter themselves under some specious 


: : ; rs subterfuge in the opinion, that defensive war is 
bribed their children to abjure their religion, 
admissible. To our young Friends also, the 


and to forsake their parents; and in a more . 
. . views held up in these extracts may not be 
forcible manner by Roman Catholics, who : ‘ 
; “. - altogether irrelevant. Some among them, there 
took them from their families to be brought} . 
; os : “ies is reason to apprehend, are too ready to be 
up in monasteries—a practice which was not ay 
. - attracted by the pomp and glare of military 
only sanctioned but enjoined by the canons : : 


ob eitenhcetnaiia, | Whae the dete eink parade—not sufficiently conscious or duly con- 


; ; | sidering, that they are thus giving countenance 
banished from Lisbon, none under fourteen} ; y as giving ' 
to a spirit and practices wholly at variance 


ars of age were suffered to depart. ‘ Their} —. : : : 
ye os of | with their noble and peaceable profession. 
sons and their daughters were given to another R 


people.’ J ; >= ' 
« «They found no ease among the nations, GLORY---MILITARY VIRTUES. 
By attaching notions of honour to the 


neither had the sole of their foot rest,’ &c. 
There is scarcely a single kingdom from which, | military profession, and of glory to military 
achievements, three wars probably have been 


independent of their oppressions, they have 

not been publicly and repeatedly banished.| occasioned where there probably would have 

From France they were seven times banished.| been but one. To talk of the “ splendours 

And, at one time, six hundred thousand Jews| of conquest,” and the “glories of victory,” 

were expelled from Spain, and found no where | to extol those who “ fall cov ered with honour,” 
in “ their country’s cause,” is to occasion the| 


either ease or rest. 
«“«They were to be a proverb, a by-word, a} recurrence of wars, not because they are ne- 
cessary, but because they are desired. 


taunt, a curse; an astonishment, a hissing, a 
reproach among all nations, and in all places, 
whither they should be driven.’ And all these 
they, and they alone, have been, and still are. 
They have in all places been subjected to innu- 
merable indignities, which it requires the full 
meaning of each and all of these epithets, and 
maledictions, adequately to express and repre- 
sent. A leathern girdle bound about them, a 
piece of cloth of some peculiar colour worn so 
as to be seen of every passer by, a clog tied to 
their body, and dragged behind them at every 
step, or cast in derision and ignominy before 


in fact contributing, according to the speaker’s 

power, to desolate provinces and set vil- 
lages in flames, to ruin thousands and destroy 
thousands—to inflict, in brief, all the evils 
and the miseries which war inflicts. “ Splen- 
dours”—* glories’’—* honours” !—The _list- 


{ 
ening soldier wants to signalize himself like 
the heroes who are departed; he wants to 
he reap glory but in the field of battle? The 

them, are some of the badges of distinction or| consequence is inevitable. 

marks of infamy, which they have often been| war—they are fond of war—and it requires no 

compelled to use, and which exposed them 

openly, wherever they went, to every insult/it, is to make it likely to happen. Thus a| 

and mockery. And were it to be asked, what} perpetual motive to human destruction is cre- 

is the one only by-word that is used by all na-| ated, of which that tendency is as inevitable 
tions, and common to the world, or the universal | as the tendency of a stone to fall to the earth. | 
stigma that is applied in every country to a| The present state of public opinion, manifestly 


himself without a war, and on what field can| 


jare deserving thg serious perusal of all pro-| 
not only those who believe | 


It is | contrariety of nature and essence ? 


thrust his sickle into the fields of fame, and} profaneness or debauchery. 


sagacity to discover that to desire and to love | 


| 


promotes the recurrence of wars of all kinds. 
It promotes wars of pure aggression—of the 
most commingled wickedness: it promoted 
the wars of the departed Louises and Napo- 
leons. It awards “glory” to the soldier 
wherever be his achievements, and in what- 
ever cause. 

Now, waiving the after consideration as 


oe the nature of glory itself, the individual 


may judge of his duties with respect to public 
opinion by its effects. To minister to the 
popular notions of glory, is to encourage 
needless wars: it is therefore his duty not to 
minister to those notions. Common talk by 
la man’s fire-side contributes its little to the 
universal evil, and shares in the universal 
offence. Of the writers of some books it is 
not too much to suppose, that they have occa- 
sioned more murders, than all the clubs and 
pistols of assassins for ages have effected. Is 
|there no responsibility for this? 


ol 


But perhaps it will afford to some men new 
| ideas, if we enquire what the real nature of 
ithe military virtuesis. ‘They receive more of 
applause than virtues of any other kind. How 
does this happen? We must seek a solution 
in the seeming paradox, that their pre- 
tensions to the characters of virtues are few 
and small. They receive much applause, 
because they merit little. They could not 
subsist without it; and if men resolve to 
practise war, and consequently to require the 
conduct which gives success to war, they 
must decorate that conduct with glittering 


fictions, and extol the military virtues though 
they be neither good nor great. Of every 


species of real excellence, 
characteristic, that it is not anxious for ap- 
plause. The more elevated the virtue the 
less the desire, and the less is the public voice 
a motive to action. What should we say of 
that man’s benevolence, who would not re- 
lease a neighbour in distress, unless the dona- 
tion would be praised in the newspaper? 
What should we say of that man’s piety, who 
prayed only when he was “seen of men?” 
But the military virtues live upon applause ; 
it is their vital element, and their food, their 
|great pervading motive and reward. Are 
there then amongst the respective virtues, 
such discordancies of character—such total 
No, no. 
But how.then do you account for the fact, that 
whilst all other great virtues are independent 
of public praise, and stand aloof from it, the 
military virtues can scarcely exist without it? 

It is again a characteristic of exalted virtue, 
that it tends to produce exalted virtues of 
other kinds. He that is distinguished by dif- 
fusive benevolence, is rarely chargeable with 
The man of 


it is the general 





reap undying laurels :—How shall he signalize | piety and humility is not vindictive or un- 


\the tendency of military virtues? Do they 
Multitudes desire | tend powerfully to the production of all other 


‘chaste. Can the same thing be predicted of 


|virtues? Is the brave man peculiarly pious? 
Is the military patriot peculiarly chaste? Is 
|he who pants for glory and acquires it, dis- 
tinguished by unusual placability and tem- 
| perance ! ? No, no. How then do you account 
for the fact, that while other virtues thus 
strongly tend to produce and to foster one 
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another, the military virtues have little of such| that the display of talent in a military leader 





In consequence of the great mass of tes- 


tendency or none ? | 1s, per se, entitled to praise. You might as|timony adduced, after the proposals for pub- 
The simple truth, however veiled and how-| well applaud the dexterity of a corrupt minister | lishing were issued, the work has been increased 
ever unwelcome, is this; that the military) of state. The truth is, that talent as such, is|to a much larger size than was then anticipated, 
virtues will not endure examination. They|not a proper subject of moral approbation, |and considerable additional expense incurred. 
are called what they are not, or what they are| any more than strength or beauty. But if we|In order to convey to the readers of “ The 
in a very inferior degree to that which po-| thus take away from the “ glories” of military|Friend,’ an idea of the interest and value 
pular notions imply. It would not serve the) leaders, al] but that which is founded upon the| which the work possesses, we republish the 
purposes of war to represent these qualit.es| causes in which their talents were engaged, |following notice, which appeared in the 27th 
as being what they are. We therefore dress} what will remain to the Alexanders, and the|number of vol. 4th, viz : 
them with factitious and alluring ornaments, | Cesars, and the Jenghizes, and the Louises, 
and they have been dressed so long that we/and the Charleses, and the Napoleons, with 
admire the show, and forget to enquire what] whose * glories’ the idle voice of fame is filled? 
is underneath. 


The examination of witnesses at Camden, N. J. 
in the suit brought for the recovery of money belong. 
uire \ ing to the Crosswicks ‘school fund, has at length been 
Our applauses of military; Cannot military talent be exhibited indifferently |closed. Both Friends and Hicksites have had a full 
virtues do not adorn them like the natural} by the good and the bad? Are they not in fact |°PPortunity given for rae their respective opini- 
bloom of loveliness; it is the paint of that/as often exhibited by vicious men as by vir-|.) °° So Fie soamea Wore Renee, on See 


: ae aa a in the Society, and ultimately terminated in the sepa- 
which, if seen, would not attract if it did | tuous ! They are, and therefore they are not|ration. It has been our desire from the commence. 


not repel us. They are not like the verdure} really deserving of praise. But if any man|ment of the testimony on the side of the Hicksites, 
which adorns the meadow, but the greenness} should say that the circumstance of a leader’s|that they should thoroughly unburden themselves of 
that conceals a bog. If the reader says that} exerting his talents “ for his king and country,” |*!! theit supposed grievances and oppressions, and 





we indulge in declamation, we invite, we so- place their story on the record in colours of their own 
licit, him to investigate the truth. And yet,| 
without enquiring further, there is conclusive | 
evidence in the fact that glory, that praise, is} 
the vital principle of military virtue. Let us| 
take-sound rules for our guides of judgment, | 
and it is not possible that we should regard any | 


quality as possessing much virtue, which lives| 


is of itself a good cause, and therefore entitles 
him to praise, | answer that such a man is 
deluding himself with idle fictions. I hope 
presently to show this. Meanwhile it is to be 
remarked, that if this be a valid claim to ap- 
probation, ** king and country” must always 
be inthe right. Who will affirm this? And 
yet if it is not shown, you may as well applaud 


only or chiefly upon praise. And who will|the brigand chief with his thirty followers, as 
pretend that the ranks of armies would be|the greater marauder with his thirty thousand. 
filled, if no tongue talked of bravery and 
glory, and no newspaper published the achieve- 
ments of a regiment ! 

‘Truth is a naked and open daylight, that 
doth not show the masques, and _mummeries, 
and triumphs of the world, half so stately and 
daintily as candlelight.”’* Let us dismiss 
then that candlelight examination, which men 
are wont to adopt when they contemplate mili- 
tary virtues, and see what appearance they 
exhibit in the daylight of truth. Military 
talent, and actire courage, and patriotism, or 
some other motive, appear to be the foun- 
dation and subject of our applause. 

With respect to talent, little needs to be} cellor ol the state of New Jersey, for the pub- 
said, since few have an opportunity of display-| lication of the above work, it is now ready for 
ing it. An able general may exhibit his ca-| delivery to subscribers, on application to Wil- 
pacity for military affairs, but of the mass of} liam Salter, agent for “The Friend,” € arpenter 
those who join in battles and participate in| Street, four doors below the corner of Seventh 


To be concluded in our next.) 
For “‘ The Friend.” 
FOSTER’S REPORT. 


“ An authentic Report of the Testimony in 


the state of New Jersey, between Thomas L. 
Shotwell, complainant, and Joseph Hendrick- 
son and Stacy Decow, defendants. ‘Taken 
pursuant to the rules of the Court, by Jere- 
miah J. Foster, Master and Examiner in 
Chancery.’ In two volumes, pp. 478—504. 





a cause at issue in the Court of Chancery of 


An order having been granted by the chan- | 





their “glories,” little more is expected than 
that they should be obedient and brave. And 
as to the few who have the opportunity of 


street; to Edward Bettle, No. 14, south Third 
street ; Thomas Evans, N. E. corner of Third 
and Spruce streets; Uriah Hunt, No. 19, 


displaying talent, and who do display it, itis a north Third street ; and Nathan Kite, No. 64, 
nifest that their claims to merit, independently | Walnut street. 


of the purpose to which their talent is devoted, 
is little or none. A man deserves no applause 
for the possession or for the exercise of talent 


as such. One man may possess, and exercise} 


as much ability in corrupting the principles of 


fies them. One man may exhibit as much 
ability in swindling, as another in effectually 
legislating against swindlers. ‘To applaud the 
possession of talent is absurd, and like many 
other absurd actions, is greatly pernicious. 


Persons having subscription lists in their 
possession, are requested to call and get the 
copies subscribed for, or to forward the lists as 
early as practicable to either of the above 
named individuals. The edition printed not 


his readers, as another who corrects and puri-| being large, and the most of it subscribed 


for, those persons who wish to possess a copy 


lof the work and who are not subscribers, will 


do well to make early application. 
‘The opinion of the court it is expected will 
| not be obtained before the fourth month next, 





Our approbation should depend on the cbjects 
upon which the talent is employed. Military 
talents, like all others, are only so far proper 
subjects of approbation, as they are employed 


aright. Yet the popular notion appears to be, 





* Bacon’s Essays. 


and the general desire expressed by the sub- 
scribers to procure the work as early as pos- | 
isible, has induced the master to publish it} 
;at once—without waiting for the decision. | 
{When this is obtained, it is intended, we| 
| understand, to print it in a uniform page and) 
| type, and furnish it to subscribers. 


choosing—and with every additional advantage of 
light or shade—so that hereafter we may be able to 
appeal to this testimony as a full and fair develop. 
ment of what they consider causes for complaint 
against Friends. ‘This, we think, has been accom- 
plished; though not without a disposition to personal 
animosity and invective on the part of some of their 
witnesses, which we regretted to observe. The 
cause, we suppose, will be argued and decided in the 
| course of the approaching summer. Dr, J. J. Foster, 


the master and examiner in chancery, whose ser- 
vices have been employed on this occasion, and whose 
deportment throughout has been in a high degree 


dignified, courteous, and impartial, intends to pro- 


ceed immediately with the printing of the evidence. 
It has extended so much beyond what was contem- 
plated when he first issued his proposals, that it will 
make at least 1000 large octavo pages. Notwith- 
standing this, he has determined to prosecute the 
publication of the work at the price fixed, viz. $3,00, 
and for which sum it will be one of the cheapest 
books we have seen. It will contain a great variety 
of instructive and interesting matter, respecting the 
history, doctrines, discipline, usages, and internal 
economy of the Society, and, we hope, will meet with 
jliberal encouragement among Friends. There are 
some angry passages on the retord, which, for the 
sake of the witnesses who placed them there, we 
could wish to see obliterated ; but exclusive of these 
we know of no single book which is calculated to 
give a better, or more familiar knowledge of the disei- 
| pline, principles, customs, and general views of the 
Society, or so thorough an understanding of the spirit 
and causes of the late secession from Friends. 





The following is a list of the witnesses on each 

side, and the order in which they were examined : 
Friends. 

Samvet Berrce, Philad. 

Wiruam Jackson, West Grove, Pa. 

Tuomas Wituis, N. York. 

Sameut Parsons. N. York. 

Joseru Wuitatt, Woodbury, N. J. 

Tuomas Evans, Philad. 

Samve. Emcen, Burlington, N. J. 

Joun GuMMERE, do. 

Samvet Crart, Chesterfield, N. J. 


Rebutting Testimony. 
Wim Evans, Philad. 


Jno. Pav. do. 

Samvuew Crart, re-examination. 

Tuos. Evans, do. 
Hicksites. 


ApranaM Lower, Philad. 

Cernas Ross, Bucks Co Pa. 
Hauutmay Jackson, Darby, Pa. 
Cuarwes Strokes, Ancocas, N, J. 
Joun Barrow, N. York. 

Georce H. Burr, Philad. 

Jostan Gaskin, Chesterfield, N. J. 
James Brown, do. 
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